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Study Finds GED Grads Comparable to 
Traditional Grads at Milwaukee Area 
Technical College 
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GED graduates 



HS graduates 



In a cross-section of 
selected programs, 
GED graduates at 
Milwaukee Area 
Technical College 
earned an average 
GPAof2.46 on the 
traditional four- 
point grade scale. 
During the same 
time period, 
traditional high 
school graduates 
earned an average 
GPAof 2.73. 



by Frederick Stadler 

T he results of a study com- 
pleted in the fall of 1994 
show that the GED popula- 
tion at Milwaukee Area Technical 
College (MATC) achieved consider- 
able success in college courses over a 
three year period and that their 
achievement compares favorably 
with that of traditional high school 
graduates. 

Nearly 60% of the grades 
earned by GED graduates were 
“C-” (2.00 GPA) or above. More 
than 20% of the grades were record- 
ed as either Satisfactory (“S”) or 
Withdrawal Passing (“W”). Only 
16.5% of the coursework completed 
by GED graduates was listed in the 
“D” or “U” (Unsatisfactory) catego- 
ry. The average grade point average 
(GPA) for a cross-section of selected 
programs was 2.46 for the GED 
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population. Traditional high school 
graduates averaged a 2.73 GPA. 

The study found that the score a 
GED graduate earned on the GED 
Tests did make a difference concern- 
ing the GPA he or she earned in 
college classes. Those who earned a 
total score of 250 or better achieved 
an overall GPA of 2.47 over the 
length of the study. GED diploma 
holders who earned a total score of 
225-249 achieved a GPA of 2.07. 

This GED research study, 
undertaken as a doctoral dissertation, 
concerned the performance of GED 
credential holders who enrolled at 
Milwaukee Area Technical College 
between 1989 and 1992. 



MATC is a four-campus urban 
area Technical/Community College, 
with a yearly enrollment of more 
than 70,000 full- and part-time stu- 
dents. Nearly 1900 students regis- 
tered as GED graduates when they 
enrolled in classes at MATC during 
the period studied. The study doc- 
uments which of the colleges pro- 
grams the 1877 students enrolled in, 
and the levels of success they 
achieved. During the study, GED 
completers took 24,218 courses. 

Other factors reviewed in the 
study include the number of credits 
taken and earned as well as grade 
point averages. Factors of age, sex, 

continued on page 12 
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Sounding our Own Voices — 
the Key to Professionalizing Adult 
Education 



Two articles in this issue stand in 
stark contrast to one another. The 
cover story by Frederick Stadler 
focuses on the successful perfor- 
mance of GED graduates at 
Milwaukee Area Technical College. 
The other /'Throwaway” Teachers , by 
teacher Carole Totten, describes the 
lack of formal infrastructure for the 
field of adult basic and GED educa- 
tion. 

Without the thousands of vol- 
unteers and part-time teachers, there 
would be no adult education system 
at all in most parts of the United 
States and Canada. These dedicated 
individuals carry the adult education 
system on their backs — often at con- 
siderable personal cost. On the one 
hand, we are warmed by findings 
such as those that Stadler reports. 

On the other, Tottens description of 
adult education as a marginal profes- 
sion is a problem that belongs to us 
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all. Like everyone, adult educators 
have families to raise, children to 
educate, parents to care for. As 
Carole Totten so passionately 
describes, they need — and deserve — 
jobs that provide planning time, staff 
development opportunities, sick 
leave and the benefits full-time 
teachers and other trained profes- 
sionals take for granted. 

The lead-in on the facing page 
says, “One womans story starts the 
dialogue...” I hope that it will. 

GED Items , now with a circulation 
of more than 24,000, belongs to 
you — the teachers and examiners in 
the GED program (Where are the 
other 160,000 adult educators?). It 
can serve as a forum for your ideas 
about how to make long-term 
efforts toward developing a real sys- 
tem. 

If it were easy to build a strong 
educational system for adults, we 
would already have one. It is diffi- 
cult because of the diversity of adult 
learners and the programs tailored to 
fit their needs. It is difficult because 
adult educators often work with 
their students in isolation and are 
frequently not part of a group where 
they can find inspiration and sup- 
port. It is difficult because, in the 
present political climate, there is 
opposition to “excess” government 
spending, an emphasis on short-term 
results, and a focus almost entirely 
on employment. And it is difficult 
because of the lack of teacher-sup- 
porting infrastructure such as that 
Totten describes. 

The irony is that North 
Americans of all political back- 
grounds are inspired by our achieve- 
ments. We epitomize the democrat- 
ic values that shaped the United 



States and Canada: second chances, 
opportunities to work and grow. 

And what we do makes a difference. 
Ask any one of the GED graduates 
at Milwaukee Area Technical 
College. 

Our task is difficult, but its pos- 
sible. We’ll have to act collectively. 
In addition to the hours that we’ve 
already committed, we’ll have to 
make time to tell everyone what 
we’ve been doing. We need to tell 
our stories and those of our stu- 
dents — not just to each other, but to 
our entire communities: employers, 
the media, civic and church leaders, 
secondary and postsecondary educa- 
tors, and, of course, our political 
leaders. It’s very difficult for politi- 
cians to cut a program when they 
know they represent people who 
have moved forward in their fives 
with that programs help. It is our 
job to keep faces on the statistics. 

The GED graduates described 
by Frederick Stadler are real people. 
So are the other 800,000 GED 
examinees and the many students 
who enroll in ABE programs each 
year. The public needs to under- 
stand this, as do the politicians and 
the media. We must tell them. 

Then tell them again. And again. 
Only when they perceive the value 
of our work will we be in a position 
to accord the more than 150,000 
marginal adult educators the profes- 
sional status they deserve and need 
to help build a strong and effective 
adult education system. Please let us 
at the GED Testing Service know 
what you are doing; we’ll do our 
best to spread the word. 

—JHL 

If you have a story ; a success, or an 
opinion to share, send it to: Lisa 
Richards, Editor, GED Items, 
American Council on Education, 

One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 
250, Washington, DC 20036 - 
1163. 
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"Throwaway" Teachers Face Challenges as Backbone 
of Adult Education System 



Approximately 84 per cent of all paid adult education 
teachers are classified as “part-time” employees. What are 
the implications for people? For programs? One woman’s 
story starts the dialogue... 



by Carole Totten 

A s an ABE/JOBS teacher, one 
of my responsibilities is to 
teach job seeking skills to my 
students. Last month, my class and I 
discussed an article in the newspaper 
about recent trends in employment. 
One of the disturbing trends in the 
article mentioned was that many 
employers, in order to save money 
for the company, will hire an 
employee on a permanent part-time 
basis with no paid holidays or sick 
days and no benefits. The theory is 
that, since unemployment is high 
and a large pool of qualified workers 
exists, these employees, who are ini- 
tially grateful for any employment, 
can be easily replaced when they 
become dissatisfied with their part- 
time status. For this reason they are 
called “throwaway” employees. I 
warned my students to be wary of 
such jobs, because, even though they 
provide needed experience, they are 
generally dead-end jobs which will 
never provide an income on which 
one can five. 

The reason I know so much 
about it is that I am a “throwaway” 
employee. I have an education 
degree that I worked very hard to 
get. However, there are no full-time 
jobs for teachers in my home county 
or any surrounding counties. At 
first, I was grateful for the steady 
income provided by my part-time, 
hourly job with the Kanawha 
County ABE /JOBS program. Then 
I began to consider the facts: As a 
part-time instructor, I teach four 
days a week for five hours a day with 



no lunch period. The sixth hour of 
the day, which is ostensibly my plan- 
ning time, is spent allowing my stu- 
dents to make up any hours they 
might have missed. Since my stu- 
dents are in the room during my 
planning period, and it is impossible 
for me to tell them that I can’t help 
them because I have paperwork to 
do, I effectively teach all six hours 
and then stay late to do the required 
paperwork and plan for instruction. 

I regularly spend my day off and 
weekend trying to catch up on 
weekly, monthly, and annual reports, 
as well as trying to plan effective 
instruction for a program based on 
group and individualized learning 
with a constandy changing popula- 
tion. 

On the other hand, full-time 
teachers in my county are paid for 
an eight hour day with an hour for 
lunch and an hour planning time, 
which means that they actually teach 
six hours a day. I feel exploited by a 



system that counts on me to do a 
good job by giving full-time devo- 
tion and professionalism in return 
for part-time, hourly compensation. 

I have another serious problem, 
too. I have, unfortunately, fallen in 
love with my job. We all look for 
meaning and purpose in our life- 
time’s work, and I have found that 
meaning and purpose in my job 
working with Department of Health 
and Human Resources (DHHR) 
clients, They are, for various rea- 
sons, at the bottom of society’s eco- 
nomic and social structure, but they 
are worth the effort it takes to 
become productive and active mem- 
bers of society. I am proud to be a 
part of the partnership between 
DHHR and the Department of 
Education in this eminently worthy 
effort. 

For this reason, I have decided 
that the old saying “anything worth 
having is worth fighting for” applies 
to me. Instead of following the for- 
mula in the throwaway employee 
theory, which assumes that dissatis- 
fied employees will quit (and no one 
will care), I have decided to fight for 



continued on page 9 



Counselors, 




Of the 1 84,000 people 
working in Adult 
Education, 56% are 
volunteers. Of the 
remaining 85,000 paid 
Adult Ed professionals, 
76% are teachers, the 
remainder are counselors, 
administrators, and 
paraprofessionals. Of 
that 76% (slightly under 
65,000), 84% are part- 
time teachers. The 
remaining 1 6% are full- 
time teachers. 



Graph based on data provided by U.S. Department of Education, Division of Adult 
Education and Literacy. Data gathered from state-provided data for 1 993 program year. 
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Save up to 33 percent on the 
Pre-GED 20GQ/GED-2QQQ 
Software Combination Pack! 

Steck- Vaughn s automated GED preparatory programs — 
Pre-GED 2000 and GED-2000 — save you time teaching and 
managing your GED program. Now they can save you 
money, too. 

Pre-GED learners and GED candidates can get the 
\ one-on-one attention, self-paced instruction and 
^practice, and comprehensive test experience that 
makes these preparatory programs so popular. And 
because instruction, 



scoring, management, monitoring, and reporting tasks are automated 
you can spend your time where it’s needed most — 
with your learners. 

Order the Pre-GED 2000/GED-2000 Software Combination 
Pack today. Offer good through August 31 , 1995. 



CommpSeto book series avaifabie, too! 

Steck-Vaughn offers a comprehensive 
collection of book series to complement 
Pre-GED and GED studies. See your 
current Steck-Vaughn catalog, or call 
1-800-53 1-50 15 for more information. 
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GED-2000 
(reading levels 8 - 12 ) 



Steck-vaughN 

COM P A N Y 

ELEMENTARY ♦ SECONDARY « ADULT ♦ LIBRARY 

RO. BOX 2601 5 "Austin, IX 78755 
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Procedures for Ordering Testing Materials Requre Care, 
Attention to Details, Policies 



Some time back GEDTS staff 
received what seemed to be a com- 
plete set of papers for annual con- 
tract renewal. Included were the 
pink copy of the contract, the signed 
test security memo, and an order 
form. As it turns out, the papers 
weren’t entirely in order. Across the 
top of the order form, the new 
Chief Examiner had written, “Do 
not need any materials at this time.” 
As experienced Examiners 
know, new testing materials must be 
ordered at the beginning of each 
contract year. Also, old testing mate- 
rials must be returned to GEDTS at 
the end of each contract year. The 
Chief Examiner and Institutional 
Chief Administrative Officer agree 
to these conditions when they sign 
the Annual Contract, and a center 
may be closed for violating this 
agreement. If your center cannot 
meet these conditions, please contact 
the GED Testing Service or your 
GED Administrator. 



A center must order at least two 
different forms of the English print 
test. Each test booklet may be used 
up to 15 times, so calculate the 
number of booklets needed by 
dividing the previous years testing 
volume by 13 — to allow for volume 
increases. If you run short of batter- 
ies during the contract year, you 
must order more batteries at the full 
price, so it’s best to order enough 
early on. GEDTS will not ship test- 
ing materials until we receive the 
signed pink copy of the contract, 
order form, and the signed test secu- 
rity memo. 

It is extremely important that 
the contract, the order form, and the 
test security memo all contain your 
Center ID number, address informa- 
tion and Chief Examiner’s signature. 
If, for instance, your order form 
were to become separated from your 
contract, the staff at GEDTS would 
have no way of identifying your 
order from among the hundreds of 



Shop at the GED Store! 



Item Unit Price 

Mug, white w/blue GED logo or cobalt blue w/gold logo $8.00 
White t-shirt with blue GED logo (L or XL only) $8.50 

Silver-nickel GED key tag (2 V 2 x 1 Vs in. oval) $7.00 

Tote bag, natural canvas w/blue logo (13 V 2 x 15 in.) $7.00 

GED pencils (pkg. 144) $27.00 

Pens (pkg. 12) $12.50 

Insulated lunch bags, blue w/white logo $7.50 

Gift-boxed pen & pencil set $15.00 

GED buttons (2 V 4 x 1 3 A in. oval) pkg. 100 $40.00 

Canadian 25th Anniversary insulated 16 oz. mug $ 5.00 

All items plus shipping & handling 



MasterCard, Visa®, personal checks, and purchase orders accepted 

The GED Store, GED Testing Fulfillment Service 
P.O. Box 261 

Annapolis Junction, MD 20701 
Phone (301)604-9073 Fax (301)604-0158 



orders we receive at a time. This 
causes a delay in filling your order 
and slows our ability to serve your 
counterparts at other centers. 

Ordering materials properly 
saves both GEDTS and your testing 
center time and money. For non- 
profit organizations, small expenses 
add up fast. The extra time and 
effort it takes on both ends to cor- 
rect a problem take their toll as well. 
Please follow instructions, ask ques- 
tions — take that extra moment 
beforehand — to make sure your 
order is accurate and complete. 

For information about ordering 
materials please refer to the back of 
the order form and Section 43-2 of 
the 1993 Examiners’ Manual. 



LARGE PRINT 



GED Prep Materials 

The Key To Success 
For The Visually Impaired 
Adult Student 

Every program can now have a 
LARGE PRINT set of GED Study/ 
Practice/Exercise or Comprehensive 
Review Books. 

LBS (Library Reproduction Service) 
provides LARGE PRINT versions of 
all GED preparatory materials. 

Each LBS large print reproduction is 
an exact copy of the regular edition, 
with the print from 2 to 4 times the 
original size. The patented LBS 
"Full-View" format keeps the type 
large, yet the book size small for 
optimal ease of use. Page numbers, 
paragraph layouts and graphics re- 
main unchanged to facilitate instruc- 
tion and learning. 

Each LBS large print reproduction 
is custom made in cooperation with 
the publisher. These reproductions 
can be made from titles selected 
from the LBS catalog, or from your 
own program's materials. 

For a list of available Large Print 
GED materials, or for further informa- 
tion, call LBS toll-free 

1 - 800 - 255-5002 
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An Arthurian Quest: In Search of the Perfect 
Essay Prompt... 

by Arthur M. Halbrook 



I n the 1800s, one English teacher 
changed the course of essay 
writing. When students 
returned in the fall to begin classes, 
the teacher told them to write about 
what they did on their summer 
vacations. Essay writing would 
never be the same thereafter. 

Since that time, the creation of 
the perfect essay prompt has truly 
become a quest. 

In many respects, this quest 
takes on the characteristics of 
Arthurian tale — prompts so good 
that Guinevere would blush, so bad 
that Merlin’s magic couldn’t save 
them, so complex that Arthur could 
not slice through the verbiage with 
Excalibur (Lancelot is not included 
here because he was still busy with 
the multiple-choice questions on 
Part 1). 

Last spring, the General 
Educational Development Testing 
Service (GEDTS) asked writers to 
contribute to the GED Prompt 



Bank and as a result, several hundred 
essay prompts poured in. What was 
so striking about the prompts was 
the richness of the questions being 
asked, the diversity of the subject 
matter, and demands made on the 

Is there the perfect prompt, a 
prompt that adheres to all 
specifications, a prompt to 
which all test takers can 
respond with equal success, a 
prompt with universal^ appeal? 

test taker. Only a few prompts made 
it. About 24 passed GEDTS’ rigid 
criteria. 

What, then, makes for an effec- 
tive prompt? As the stimulus mate- 
rial, a good prompt grows from, first 
and foremost, a good idea — a ques- 
tion or issue that significantly touch- 
es the experience of people any- 



where from 17 to 90 years old, who 
come from richly diverse back- 
grounds. 

Assessment programs such as the 
GED are continually searching for 
prompts that allow the students 
powers of expression and communi- 
cation to be stimulated to the maxi- 
mum level. 

Educators and researchers agree 
that certain traits are essential to a 
good essay prompt: clarity, validity, 
reliability, and interest. From these 
traits have evolved GEDTS’ prompt 
guidelines: 

The prompt should be 
potentially interesting to writers. 

Here the emphasis is not on 
one writer, not a class of writers, not 
a school of writers, but writers in 
general. It is, true that not all writ- 
ers will find every topic interesting. 
However, the prompt should possess 
certain inherent characteristics that 
provide a catalyst for thought. 



SIMPLE. . .FAST. . . EFFICIENT. . .ACCURATE 

PUPIL ACCOUNTING SOFTWARE 

SPECIFICALLY FOR YOUR IBM OR COMPATIBLE PC 

EASY TO USE 

GEDREC - Version 2. 1 Examinee Record Keeping & Reporting System for GED Test Centers 

A simple to use menu driven program that stores the necessary examinee demographics, test results, State and Provincial mini- 
mum scores, a table of raw and standard scores for all versions of the tests. GEDREC compiles and prints a wide range of re- 
ports including the annual GEDTS "Official Report of Test Results" and the "Official Report of GED Test Results and Application 
for Certificate of High School Equivalency". 

STUREC - Adult Education Record Keeping & Reporting - ABE (GED) Version 

STUREC - Adult Education Record Keeping & Reporting - High School Completion Version 

These programs are menu-driven for ease of use. They will store the necessary demographics and other student data to provide 
a wide range of reports for efficient program management, plus Federal and State reporting. Single user and network versions 
are available for all programs - demo disks and complete user manuals are available for all programs at $35.00 per program. 
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The prompt should be 
potentially interesting to the 
essay readers. 

It may sound strange, but if the 
subject fails to interest the readers, 
then reading a large number of 
papers each day on the same subject 
and grading them according to 
GEDTS’ holistic scale can prove a 
strenuous task. If the prompt is one 
that fosters substantial reflection and 
a broad range of responses, the pro- 
fessional reader who scores hundreds 
of essays daily will be better able to 
remain interested and examine each 
papers merit on the holistic scale 
with the attention it deserves. 

The prompt should be 
meaningful to the writer. 

How often have we had to 
write on a prompt about which we 
asked that famous question, “Do we 
hafta?” However, meaningful does 
not equal controversial. A contro- 
versial, emotionally charged topic 
can elicit a response in which sub- 
stantive writing takes a back seat to 
defensive and sometimes offensive 
rhetoric. 

The prompt must take into 
account the diversity of the 
population being testing. 

Perhaps the key issue in prompt 
development, this question should 



be considered whenever a prompt 
for large-scale assessment such as the 
GED is being constructed. The 
prospective prompt writer may prof- 
it from a simple observation on pop- 
ulation diversity. On a given day, 
the GED Tests are administered to 
trappers in Alaska and Canada, 
immigrants, executives, single par- 
ents, prisoners. Pacific Islanders, 
farmers, young inner-city adults, 
seniors, and people with disabilities. 
These are but a few of the many 
types of individuals who take the 
tests. 

A good prompt grows from, 
first and foremost, a good 
idea — a question or issue that 
significantly touches the 
experience of people anywhere 
from 17 to 90 years old, who 
come from richly diverse 
backgrounds. 

The language usage within the 
prompt should be readily 
understood and should exclude 
cultural bias. 

If a term is central to the mean- 
ing of the prompt and the likelihood 
exists that the test taker might be 



confused, that term must be 
explained within the text of the 
prompt. Moreover, the prompt 
should not incorporate language or 
issues that might be unfamiliar to 
certain groups, such as questions that 
require a specific understanding of a 
particular religion, custom, or 
region. 

The prompt should permit the 
student to rely on prior 
knowledge but it should not 
demand extensive prior 
knowledge, especially that of a 
technical or historical nature. 

Not all GED examinees are 
active newspaper readers, TV news 
watchers, moviegoers, or regular vis- 
itors to the library. For this reason, 
to ask about the space program or 
politics might disadvantage many 
writers. Although the many writers 
who take the GED Tests each year 
may be knowledgeable in many 
areas, an individuals knowledge of 
space exploration or political 
intrigue might be limited. 

In a very similar manner, an 
essay prompt which focuses on the 
Vietnam conflict can prove difficult 
or unfair for the increasing number 
of examinees who were very young 
— or even unborn — at the time or 

continued on page 9 
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"Invaluable in preparing our students for 
the GED... We have been averaging 
2.2 grade level gain compared to 0.7 
without Solutions." 

- Gloria Myers, 

CAI Correctional Instructor, Cross City, FL 



"The content, reading level, and topics 
were just right for our needs... In my 
thirteen years of training adults, I have 
never found materials that interested and 
involved the students so completely." 

- Ray Hoffman, Urban League of 
Greater Hartford, CT 



"EA software is assisting us in 
accomplishing our goals at a third of 
the cost... We highly recommend 
your company and its products to 
our fellow educators!" 

- Linda Oe Silvey, Project: Adult Learning, 
Tehama Cty Dept, of Education, CA 
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The Proven , Customizable , Integrated Learning System 
that brings RESULTS! 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, INC. 

Dept. GED, Box 392, Freeport, NY 1 1520, or call 800 - 645-3739 (FAX 516-623-9282) 
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| s our years ago, Scott was in a 
coma. One year ago, he 
A earned his GED diploma. 
Three months ago, he traveled to 
Nashville to accept an award as 
Adult Learner of the Year from the 
Tennessee Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education. 

Scott Dabney, of Clinton, TN, 
quit tenth grade in 1987. On 
Christmas Eve 1990, he suffered 
injuries in an automobile accident 
that left him partially paralyzed and 
in a coma for three months. The car 
wreck led Scott to evaluate his life, 
and as a result, he made some 
“major changes.” He returned to 
school — with a vengeance! While 
attending both day and evening 
classes at the 
Anderson 
County Adult 
Literacy 
Program, Scott 
learned to use 
both Apple and 
IBM computers 
and improved 
his skills from 
Level I to Level 
III in eight 
months. 

According to 
the programs 
director, Jenny 
Parris, “He was 
here so much 
we locked him 
in the building 
one time.” 

She says at 
first he was 
reluctant to attend classes where, he 
says, he thought other students 
would laugh at him for the “funny” 
walk he developed as a result of the 
accident. Scott started working with 
Janie Bollinger, a teacher who 
retired after a stroke. When they 
met, she walked with a three- 
pronged metal cane. She says they 



were “two broken down people” 
working together. The problem of 
walking “funny” resolved itself and 
Scott began working his way 
through the Anderson County pro- 
grams. And although the paralysis 
meant that Scott also had to learn to 
write with his left hand, his hand- 
writing is still legible. 

When Scott first approached the 
Center, an evaluator recommended 
he be placed in a vocational pro- 
gram. The vocational rehabilitation 
counselor then recommended Scott 
be trained to become a desk security 
guard. Scott said he wanted more 
than that. He reacted to the evalua- 
tion by focusing and intensifying his 
efforts. 



Today, Scott jogs several miles a 
day. Accepted into a Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) training 
program, he hopes to become a 
shoreline inspector for the agency. 
Says Jenny Parris, “Scott is an exam- 
ple of what can be accomplished by 
any adult education student if the 
motivation is high enough.” 



College Fair Dates 
Set 

The National Association of 
College Admission Counselors 
(NACAC) sponsors the National 
College Fair each year. Upcoming 
dates are: 

Indianapolis, IN 

March 5 12-4:30pm 

Indianapolis Convention Center 
Springfield, MA 

March 12 12-4:30pm 

March 13 9am-lpm 
Eastern States Exposition 
Boston, MA 

April 4 9am-lpm, 6-9pm 

April 5 9am-lpm 

Hynes Convention Center 
Charlotte, NC 

April 9 12-5pm 

Charlotte Merchandise Mart 

For more information ® NACAC, 
1631 Prince Street, Alexandria, VA 
22314-2818 ^ (703) 836-2222. 

NALS Prison Study 
Finds GED Holders 
Have Advantage 

Literacy Behind Prison Walls, a 
new report from the U.S. Education 
Department’s National Center for 
Education Statistics, examines simi- 
larities and differences between pris- 
oners and adults in households. 
Among the findings in the report: 

• Prisoners with 9-12 years of 
schooling outperform those with 0- 
8 years of schooling, and those with 
a high school diploma outperform 
those with 9-12 years of schooling. 

• Inmate GED holders appear to 
have an advantage over those with a 
high school diploma. GED holders 
in prison have literacy proficiency 
similar to those in households. In 
contrast, high school graduates in 
prisons have lower literacy proficien- 
cy than those in households. 




Clinton, TN resident Scott Dabney was named Tennessee's Adult 
Learner of the Year by TAACE in Nashville last fall. 
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Turney Manzer, Canadian GED Pioneer, 
to Retire in 1995 



Turney C. Manzer, who has served 
as GED Administrator for the Province 
of Nova Scotia for 26 years, steps down 
this spring. Nova Scotia was the first 
Canadian jurisdiction to offer the GED 
Tests, thanks largely to Turney's efforts. 
Following is part of a recent letter. 

An Open Letter to My Friends 

After 26 years and meeting with 
so many of you at our annual meet- 
ings over those years I hope I can 
call you my friends. It has been 
with pride that IVe been a member 
of the GED family for that time and 
I’m pleased that as I went from posi- 
tion to position in the Department 
of Education that I was able to per- 
suade the department that I should 
take the GED Program with me on 
the moves. 

With all the many things IVe 
done during my working years I can 
truly say that the most rewarding 
employment was my connection 
with GED. I could never get over 
the awesome responsibility we have 
and the effect we have on so many 
lives due to success in the program. 
Even those who may not be success- 
ful the first time can be encouraged 
to continue studying and working to 



improve and it is often these who 
give even more satisfaction when 
they finally meet the high standards 
that are set. 

I will be handing over my 
responsibilities to Paula Millman in 
January although I will still be 
around to help her for a couple of 
months after that. I am sure you 
will go out of your way to welcome 
her to your meetings and to give her 
the same sound advice and help you 
have given me over the years. 

“I could never get over the 
awesome responsibility we 
have and the effect we have on 
so many lives. . . ” 

To the wonderful staff at GED 
Testing Services I can only give my 
thanks for the many years of dedicat- 
ed service you have given to me and 
the other administrators and say I 
will really miss you all. 

Turney Manzer is the Assistant 
Director of Research, Testing and 
Evaluation, Nova Scotia Department 
of Education, 2021 Brunswick 
Street, PO. Box 578, Halifax, NS 
B3J 2S9, Canada. 



“Throwaway” from page 3 
full-time status. I strongly encour- 
age all other ABE/JOBS teachers 
who feel as I do to write to their 
superiors on the county, state, and 
federal levels. It would be nice if 
administrators on the county, state, 
and federal levels would quit squab- 
bling about whose department has 
the responsibility to make this deci- 
sion and just get together and do the 
right thing. 

As instructors, we are told at 
conferences, inservices, and staff 
meetings (which, by the way, we are 
generally not paid to attend but are 
expected to attend anyway) that our 
professionalism is appreciated and 
that we are the foundation of the 
whole program. Administrators on 
each level need to be aware that this 
foundation, which provides the basis 
for their (full-time) employment, is 
in danger of crumbling if instructors 
continued to be treated as peripheral 
and “throwaway” employees. 

Carole Totten lives in Charleston, 

West Virginia . She now works as a 
full-time instructor at a Kanawha 

County adult learning center. 

The preceding article first appeared as 
an opinion piece in the January/ 
February 1994 issue of NETWORKS, 
West Virginia’s Literacy and Adult 
Education Newsletter. 



NOW AVAILABLE - "The Step-By-Step Guide To Passing Your GED" 

It's affordable, easy to use, and guaranteed to get results. Our complete 5 part GED series is ideal for Open 
Learning Classes, Outreach Programs, Homebound Study, New Teacher Orientation, Learning Labs, as well as 
Traditional Classroom Education. 

It's simple, one workbook and video per required area of the GED: Social Studies, Science, Writing Skills, 
Mathematics, and Interpreting Literature and the Arts. Each subject area is organized into three skill levels. 

Test Takine Tips are also offered. We even tell you the specific information on the GED requirements for your state. 

All 5 videos and all 5 workbooks for only $149.00. 

To order "The Step-By-Step Guide To Passing Your GED", please contact: 

Capital Communications - P.O. Box 70188 - Nashville, TN 37207 
1 (800)822-5678 - 1 (615) 868-5239 FAX 
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COABE Slated for June 

The Arkansas Association for 
Public Continuing and Adult 
Education hosts the Commission on 
Adult Basic Education 1995 national 
conference June 6-9, 1995. 

Offerings at the conference will 
include six pre-conference institutes 
and about 200 concurrent sessions 
on various topics of interest to pro- 
fessionals and volunteers involved in 
public, private, college, business and 
industry, and basic skills instruction 
for adults. ® 1995 COABE 
Conference Office, 1504 Caldwell, 
Conway, AR 73032 ® (501) 336- 
9930. 

Association Supports Lifelong 
Learning 

The National Association of 
Returning Students (NARS), is a 
national non-profit adult student 
support organization. NARS pro- 
vides information on forms of col- 
lege financing and scholarships and 
issues a monthly newsletter, 

Transitions, which contains informa- 
tion on and for adult students and 
college staff working with adults. 

NARS works to “alert and 
educate academic institutions to the 
needs of the adult students popula- 
tion” and “promote the participa- 
tion of the business community, and 
of business and political leaders in 
providing economic and moral sup- 
port of nontraditional students.” 
Memberships: $15/yr. student, 
$100/yr. college. Subscription to 
Transitions $32 per year. ® Director, 
Membership Services, NARS, P.O. 
Box 3283, Salem, OR 97302 ® 
(503) 581-3731, FAX: (503) 362- 
2123. 

Legend 

® mailing address 

® telephone number 

It internet address 



Family Literacy Conference 
Underway in April 

The Fourth Annual National 
Conference on Family Literacy takes 
place April 23-25 1995 at the Galt 
House in Louisville KY. Keynote 
speakers include former first lady 
Barbara Bush, Alex Kodowitz, 
author of There Are No Children 
Here , and Parade magazine editor 
Walter Anderson. The conference 
theme, “Creating a Community of 
Learners — Touching Tomorrow 
Today”, celebrates the family literacy 
movement s success as a catalyst for 
systemic change. 

Along with the general confer- 
ence schedule, special sessions will 
cover related programs such as Head 
Start, Even Start, adult education, 
corporation-backed initiatives, ESL, 
Native American programs and oth- 
ers. For registration materials, 

® National Center for Family 
Literacy Waterfront Plaza Suite 200 
325 West Main Street Louisville KY 
40202-4250, Dept. C. ® Kerry 
Bickel or Ardith Hannula 502-584- 
1133. 

New Directory Helps Field 
Navigate Internet 

Many adult educators feel 
illiterate when it comes to tapping 
into computer information 
resources, so take heart! There’s 
help for the technologically 
challenged. Thomas Eland, coord- 
inator of the Minnesota/South 
Dakota Regional Adult Literacy 
Resource Center, has published the 
Internet Directory of Literacy and Adult 
Education Resources. The guide is $3. 
Checks payable to the University of 
St. Thomas. ® Minnesota/South 
Dakota Regional Adult Literacy 
Resource Center, University of St. 
Thomas, Mail #5019, 2115 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55105 ® 
(612) 962-5570; FAX: (612) 962- 
5406. I: tweland@stthomas.edu. 
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New Administrators Take the 
Wheel 

Six men and women recently 
joined the GED program as GED 
Administrators: Steve Gilles, 
Wisconsin ® 608-266-1723; Nace 
Macaluso, Alabama ® 205-242- 
8181/8182; Murray Mezaros, Utah 
® 801-538-7870; Cheryl Lelick, 
Department ofjustice ® 202-724- 
3022; Marlis Miller, Oregon ® 
503-378-8648 ext. 359; Paula 
Millman, Nova Scotia ® (902) 424- 
5636. 

“GED Administrator” is the 
title used for the person who over- 
sees GED testing at the state, provin- 
cial, or territorial level. 

Submit to ERIC 

ERIC/ACVE needs your help 
to ensure that high-quality, compre- 
hensive materials for adult, career, 
and vocational education make it 
into the ERIC system. Contact the 
Acquisitions Coordinator for infor- 
mation on submitting research 
reports, conference presentations, 
speeches, program or project 
descriptions, or other materials to be 
reviewed for possible inclusion in 
the ERIC database. 

Updates in the ERIC systems 
include AskERlC, an Internet based 
electronic library and online ques- 
tion-answering service, including 
information specifically geared for 
adult ed. In the coming year, ERIC 
plans to provide full-text online 
access to new documents indexed in 
the database and better Internet 
access to the database. ® ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education, The Center 
on Education and Training for 
Employment, 1900 Kenny Road, 
Columbus, OH 43210-1090 ® 

(614) 292-4353 or (800) 848-4815; 
FAX: (614) 292-1260. 

I: ericacve@magnus.acs.ohio- 
state.edu. 
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EDP Graduates Achieve Further Success 



Virginia Community College that 
same year. 



by Katherine Lowndes 

Adults who decide to enroll in 
the External Diploma Program 
(EDP) often do so for personal satis- 
faction, then end up using their suc- 
cessful completion of the EDP pro- 
cess as a stepping stone to further 
accomplishments. Although two- 
thirds of EDP graduates saw personal 
satisfaction as the most important 
motivator for taking the EDP, the 
next goal was “admission to college.” 

Surveys show that after com- 
pleting the EDP, about 40 percent of 
EDP graduates go on to postsec- 
ondary education. Completing the 
EDP often gives graduates increased 
levels of self confidence in learning, 
as well as motivation to succeed in 
professional and personal arenas. 

Petronilla (“Nilla”) Breda 
Newman first learned about the 
External Diploma Program in 1983, 
in an article entitled “Never Too 
Old To Learn” in a small northern 
Virginia paper. The writer described 
the EDP as a non-traditional means 
to achieve a high school diploma, 
involving work at home and one- 
on-one meetings with trained 



rooms. Nilla left school early to 
earn an income after her parents 
died, so she kept the article in a safe 
place. It 
was to 
come in 
handy one 
day. 

In 
1984, 
after the 
end of her 
marriage, 

Nilla 
decided 
“to do 
something 
for 

[her] self.” 

She want- 
ed to go 

back to school, and felt EDP was the 
perfect program for her, since it was 
designed for adults who had been 
out of school for several years and 
had acquired skills in the workplace 
and/or at home. She then called the 
local adult education office and 
attended an EDP information ses- 
sion. Nilla completed the EDP and 
obtained her high school diploma in 



While taking evening courses 
(and working each day) she graduat- 
ed cum laude with an associate’s 
degree in 1990. National-Louis 

University in McLean, VA, 
was next. Nilla graduated 
with a BA, summa cum 
laude, in June 1992. Soon 
after, she was promoted to 
Assistant Representative at 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 
in Washington, D.C., where 
she remained until the 
Italian government closed 
the bank’s branch in 1994. 

Now Nilla works as the 
Program Services 
Coordinator for the 
National External Diploma 
Program. In her new posi- 
tion, she hopes to pass on to 
prospective EDP adopters 
and candidates her enthusiasm for 
the program and her message that it 
is never too late to learn — or use the 
EDP to go to college. 

For information on the EDP, 
call Nilla at the American Council 
on Education, (202) 939-9478. 

Katherine Lowndes is Assistant 
Director of the External Diploma 




EDP graduate Nilla Newman earned her 
BA summa cum laude in 1992. 



Assessors rather than sitting in class- 1985, then enrolled at Northern 



Program. 
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Grail, from page 4 

those who had little exposure to the 
conflicts wide-ranging aspects. 

The prompt should emphasize 
the positive aspects of life. 

The GED prompts incorporate, 
to every degree possible, what might 
be interpreted as a “feel-good” 
approach to writing. In writing, the 
test taker must explore many facets 
of an issue. However, what seems to 
surface most predominately — in the 
newer prompts especially — is an 
emphasis on experiences and out- 
comes which can be considered by 
the writer in a positive light. 

Fairness, Effectiveness are the 
goals 

A prompt must incorporate a 
number of essential criteria to be fair 
and effective, and as anyone who has 
worked with prompt development 



will concede, writing a good prompt 
is difficult! Research has shown that 
one of every ten large-scale assess- 
ment prompts submitted finally 
makes it to the final review stages. 

Is there, somewhere in the realm 
of standardized testing, the perfect 
prompt, a prompt that adheres to all 
specifications, a prompt to which all 
test takers can respond with equal 
success, a prompt that holds univer- 
sal appeal? 

While I do believe that Camelot 
existed, I doubt that a perfect essay 
prompt exists either here or beyond 
the next rainbow. However, all 
good knights must ride on, faithful 
to their quest. Like the members of 
the Round Table, our search contin- 
ues. 

Arthur M. Halbrook is the Writing 
Assessment Specialist at the GED 
Testing Service. 



Grads Compare, from page 1 

and race were also documented, and 
compared with the level of success 
for GED completers in respective 

The study found that the score 
a GED graduate earned on 
the GED Tests did make a 
difference concerning the GPA 
he or she earned in college 
classes. 

programs. The study found, howev- 
er, that age, sex, and race could not 
be used to predict achieved GPA. 

Frederick Stadler, Ph.D. is the 
Instructional Chair of the Reading 
Department at Milwaukee Area 
Technical College , 700 West State 
Street , Milwaukee , WI 53233 , 

(414) 297-7364. 
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Technology in the Adult Ed Environment 

Pie in the Sky ; d la Modem? 



y r n many offices, telephone mes- 
sages don’t come on little pink 
1L slips of paper any more; they 
appear on the computer screen at 
the workers desk. Today, some stu- 
dents research, write and print their 
papers at their own computers. A 
decade ago, professors accepted 
reports written in ball-point pen. 

Technological advances are 
changing the ways in which we 
think, talk, act, do business — and the 
way we learn. What do we keep and 
what do we throw away? What is of 
greatest benefit to our students? 
Educators at all levels need to seek 
answers to these questions. 

The Cyber Classroom 

Fast-moving technological 
changes are affecting adult education 
programs in several ways. For exam- 
ple, distance learning, in the form of 
satellite teleconferences, TV study 
courses such as GED on TV , is 
increasingly familiar to adults of all 
educational levels. 

As the equipment that provides 
the fink between an instructors 
location and the sites where students 
tap in to the instruction gets less 
expensive, distance learning will 
grow more prevalent. Such tech- . 
niques provide exposure to a range 
of subjects that might otherwise be 
unavailable to learners isolated in 
rural areas or studying under mobil- 
ity or time constraints. 

Interactive multimedia, in 
which the learner navigates through 
a system of information modules or 



lessons that integrate sound, graph- 
ics, text, and video, is at the fore- 
front of instruction for all age and 
ability levels. Learners using interac- 
tive multimedia are personally 
involved, controlling the sequence 
and pace of the instruction to fit 
their needs and preferences. 

“Multimedia learners have the 
opportunity to gain critical 
technology skills that they will 
need in the workplace of the 
future. ” — Nancy Engler, 
educational consultant 

As directors of their own learn- 
ing, they can select what they want 
to learn about next, or repeat a seg- 
ment they didn’t understand. 
According to educational consultant 
Nancy Engler, “Multimedia learners 
have the opportunity to gain critical 
technology skills that they will need 
in the workplace of the future, 
where such information storage and 
retrieval methods will become more 
common.” 

The Paperless Administrator 

As the GED Testing Service 
(GEDTS) phases out hand-scoring, 
computerized scanners will be the 
standard tools for scoring answer 
sheets. In some areas, testing centers 
are forming consortia for scoring 
purposes. With several testing cen- 
ters supporting it, a centrally located 
scoring center scans answer sheets, 



forwards records to the GED 
Administrator and sends try-out data 
to GEDTS. Elsewhere, the opera- 
tion is centralized. The GED 
Administrator takes on scanning, 
scoring and reporting for the juris- 
diction or finds a government or 
other qualified entity to perform the 
needed functions (see Section 12, 
GED Examiner's Manual). 

The Georgia Department of 
Technical and Adult Education, 

GED Division is developing a cen- 
tralized scoring system. According to 
Georgia’s GED Administrator, Bob 
Wofford, “It’s a huge undertaking, 
and we’re still in the developing 
stages, but it’s a model innovation 
because this is the way business and 
government will run in the future.” 

When the system is in full oper- 
ation, with a target date for imple- 
mentation a few months away, GED 
Examiners at Georgia’s 100-plus 
testing centers will be able to fax 

continued on page 5 
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Keeping Pace With Technology 



W hen I came to GEDTS 
eight years ago, we had 
several word processing 
machines that a staff person could 
schedule for two to three hours a 
day. I was really impressed. At the 
school I had come from, there was a 
computer in the main office and a 
few more in the business education 
lab. During my second year at 
GEDTS, the question became how 
we could justify the expense of hav- 
ing computers at some staff mem- 
bers’ desks. 

If someone had told us then that 
we’d soon be computer-dependent 
and complaining about the time it 
takes to print a document, we’d have 
laughed. If I’d heard that our staff 
would take computers along on 
business trips so they could keep in 
touch with the GED office via 
modem, I’d never have believed it. 

Computers are now so com- 
mon-place, they’re virtually invisible 
to us. People use them in many daily 
transactions — analyzing a car’s emis- 
sions, keeping customer drug pro- 
files at the pharmacy, ordering a 
hamburger, or withdrawing money 
from the bank’s automatic teller 
machine (ATM). 

When GEDTS completed spec- 
ifications for the 1988 GED Tests, 
technology was to be recognized in 
two ways: first, while they would 
not measure computer literacy 
directly, the tests were to support the 
concept that technology was creating 
a “global village” and accelerating 
the rate of change in society; and 
second, we planned to allow calcula- 
tors on the mathematics test. We’ve 
carried out the first of these worthy 
intentions; the second was still too 
revolutionary to implement in 1988. 

What does this mean for the 
next generation of GED Tests and 
the operation of testing centers? 



Should we include technology 
as a subject area? Do we permit stu- 
dents to use a calculator on the math 
test or should we develop specific 
questions to measure their ability to 
use a calculator? Do we allow essays 
to be written and spell-checked on 

...as educators, we have a 
duty to understand these 
new information tools and 
instruct adults in their use. 

Simply put, people who 
don’t learn to use them will 
be left behind. 



computers? What should be the pol- 
icy about allowing test score reports 
to be faxed or sent by modem? How 
can technology speed up the deliv- 
ery of test batteries to GED Testing 
Centers? How do we maintain con- 
fidentiality when we store examinee 
records on computer? What about 
administering the tests on computer? 
Should we follow the example of 
the GRE Tests or licensing exams 
that are given at private learning 
centers? 

We’ve come a long way in 
eleven years. Now we’re trying to 
figure out where we need to be ten 
years from today. How fast will the 
use of computers and other tech- 
nologies for instruction and assess- 
ment grow? 

While I don’t have the answer, I 
do know that change is coming 
sooner than we as adult educators 
will be ready. In addition, adult pro- 
grams are often the step-children of 
other educational institutions and 
our audience may therefore have 
fewer opportunities to become 
familiar with technology. 



Nevertheless, as educators, we 
have a duty to understand these new 
information tools and instruct adults 
in their use. Simply put, people who 
don’t learn to use them will be left 
behind. 

In this issue of GEDItems, we 
invite you to join us in thinking 
about how to use the technological 
resources around us. In future issues 
we will explore certain aspects of 
instructional technology in greater 
depth. For example, Nancy Engler’s 
work, Bibliography of Multimedia 
Instructional Materials for Adults, will 
soon be available through GEDTS. 

In the meantime, we want to 
know what you have to share with 
other readers about your experiences 
in helping adult learners to use tech- 
nology. What would you like to see 
happen? What tools do you need? 
Please let us know so that we can 
pass your knowledge on to others. 
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Demystifying the Internet 

So what is the Internet and why is everyone 
talking about it? 



n reality an international net- 
work of networks, the Internet is 
constructed by groups of institu- 
tions getting together and contribut- 
ing to or forming their own regional 
networks. Collectively, these net- 
works join universities, school sys- 
tems, businesses, government agen- 
cies, and numerous other groups 
worldwide (Eisenberg and Ely 
1993). 



=^hese networks are based on 
TCP/IP (Transmission 
Control Protocol/Internet 
Protocol). Originally a U.S. 
Department of Defense (DOD) 
standard protocol, TCP/IP is one 
indication that the Internet originat- 
ed as a DOD network approximately 
20 years ago. Following almost 
exclusive use by the military research 
community from the mid-1970s to 
the mid-1980s, the Internet became 
the domain of academic computing 
professionals. From the mid-1980s 
through the early 1990s, universities 
began to group together to form 
regional networks that in turn were 
connected to the Internet. During 



this period, the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) provided funding 
support for supercomputing centers 
and regional networks. The NSF 
networking efforts were important 
because they opened up access to 
the network beyond the research 
community. Since the early 1990s, a 
variety of electronic networks have 
developed connections, and the 
Internet has become accessible to 
users beyond the research and aca- 
demic communities (Gates 1993). 
Most of the new users are not the 
government officials, researchers, 
and academics for whom the 
Internet was designed, but are mem- 
bers of the general public, including 
school children and adults from 
many professions (J. Seabrook, “My 
First Flame,” New Yorker, June 6, 
1994). 




E 



lthough the Internet is used 
most frequently for e-mail 
^communication, other uses 
include providing access to bulletin 
boards, mailing lists (known as list- 
servs), and informational and inter- 
personal resources that make the 




Internet such a veritable treasure 
trove, but finding exactly what is 
available can still be a “hit or miss” 
proposition. Fortunately, staff at sev- 
eral universities have “created user- 
friendly tools that can help you to 
search the interconnected Internet 
domains and find information in 
ways other than by chance” (Harris 
1993, p. 7). 

opher, developed at the 
^University of Minnesota, is 
the best known of these 
tools. A user-friendly, menu-driven 
information organizer, Gopher is 
designed to go for the desired infor- 
mation without the requestor having 
to know where it is going. Many 
Gopher sites are directly accessible 
and open for public use through the 
Internet but to use a Gopher, you 
must either have Telnet capabilities 
or a Gopher site must be operating 
on the computer where your 
account is located (ibid.). 



o tool of the information 
age has increased access to 
previously inaccessible 
resources more than the Internet, 
According to Eisenberg and Ely 
(1993), “this is a time in which the 
ability to ask the right questions is 
more important than having the 

continued on page 1 1 
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Virginia Woman Attains GED Goal 33 Years 
After Leaving High School 

by Carollyn James 




Leona Tunstall earned her GED diploma in April of 1 994, after undergoing a 
kidney transplant in 1 990. Now that her children are on their own, she plans to 
learn computer skills that will help her get a better-paying job. 



People often say, “that’s the way 
the cookie crumbles.” But for 16- 
year-old Leona Tunstall, life wasn’t 
“crummy” at all. Until 34 years 
ago, when Leonas mother was diag- 
nosed with cancer. Leona was the 
eldest daughter at home. 

There, in small-town South 
Carolina, it looked as if any growing 
up Leona had to do would have to 
be done immediately. “I had wanted 
to be a teacher or a secretary” 

Leona says. She had to leave school, 
set aside her “unrealistic” teenage 
notions and become an adult. 

Leona left school, nursed her 
mother, tended her father, mothered 
her baby sister, and ran the house- 
hold. She must have done well 
enough at it, because soon after, her 
older sister left her with a six-year- 
old nephew to raise as well. 

Within a year of her mother’s 
dying, Leona became pregnant. By 
the time she was 17, she had buried 
her mother, given birth to her first 
son, married a truck driver named 
Clarence Tunstall and moved to 
Rappahannock, Virginia. 

In her early 20’s, Leona had a 
job offer from the local school sys- 
tem. They said they’d make her a 
teacher’s aide if she would get her 
GED diploma. “That was the first 
time I took the test,” Leona remem- 
bers, “and I did just awful.” She 
didn’t get the job. She continued to 
raise her family while earning a 
practical nurse certification. “But 
I’ve never used it, you know,” she 
says. 

Her first son graduated from 
high school, joined the army and 
years later started his own trucking 



company Her second son graduated 
from high school and also joined the 
army. He studied to be an architect, 
and is now in graduate school, 
studying to become a software 
designer. Before any of Leonas chil- 
dren reached adulthood, however, 
Clarence Tunstall died in a trucking 
accident. 

After her husband’s death, 

Leona moved to New York with her 
daughter so that they could be near 
her sister, her only living adult rela- 
tive. “That was a hard time, I can 
tell you,” she adds. 

She found a job filing for 
Abraham & Strauss department 
stores. She was on the job one day 
when the goals she’d set for herself 



had to be put on hold again. Leona 
collapsed and was rushed to the hos- 
pital. Kidney failure, according to 
the physicians. What followed were 
six years of dialysis, three or four 
times a week, two to three hours at 
a time. 

Leona had to give up her job if 
she wanted to stay alive. 

In 1990, Leona’s luck turned 
when she received a kidney trans- 
plant. It was the cost of her medica- 
tion that pushed her to come back 
for her GED. “I’ve always told my 
children to get an education because 
you can’t get a good job without an 
education.” 

She was thankful they had lis- 
tened to her. Now, she says, it was 
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“I’ve always told my children 
to get an education because 
you can’t get a good job 
without an education. ” 
...Now it was time to take her 
own advice. 

time to take her own advice; “I can’t 
afford my medications without a 
good job.” 

In April, 1994, Leona passed the 
GED Tests in Alexandria, Virginia. 
“I’ve always wanted my GED. It 
means that IVe finally accomplished 
something I couldn’t do before.” 

She’s now preparing to enter a com- 
puter training course at a local com- 
munity college. 

Carollyn James is a teacher with 
the Alexandria City Public 
Schools Employment Training 
Program. 



continued from page 1 
completed answer sheets and essays 
to Atlanta. The central computer 
will retrieve the data from the 
answer sheet directly into its memo- 
ry. It will check to see if the exami- 
nee has other testing records on file, 
score the answer sheet, reproduce 
the essay onto a computer monitor 
for scoring (in the examinee’s hand- 
writing), and prepare score reports 
as well as diplomas for those who 
have successfully completed the five 
tests in the battery. 

Put Down Your Pencils, Begin 

Across North America, a broad 
range of licensing candidates take 
their examinations on computer, 
entering their answers directly into 
the computer, sometimes just by 
touching the screen rather than the 
keyboard. At the end of the test, the 
score is computed and reported, 
often right away. The item bank for 
each licensing test may be located in 
a central computer hundreds of 



miles away from the examinee. 
Telecommunications systems provide 
a two-way, real-time link between 
the testing site and the item bank. 

“ ... this is the way business 
and government will run in 
the future. ” — Bob Wofford, 
GED Administrator, Georgia 

The delivery implications such 
developments hold for the GED 
Tests are enormous. However, about 
eight times more people take the 
GED Tests each year than take the 
largest licensing exam. According to 
GEDTS Senior Psychometrician 
Steve Sireci, “in addition to the con- 
tent issues we’re examining for GED 
2000, we’re looking at ways to deliv- 
er the tests on computer.” As the 
Educational Testing Service discov- 
ered earlier this year with its first 
attempts to administer the Graduate 

continued on page 1 4 



Barron’s GED Manuals 
Customized For Your Needs 

GED— High School Equivalency Examination, 9th Edition 

Murray Rockowitz, Ph.D. y Samuel C. Browns te in, and Max Peters 
Updated to reflect the most recent GED exams, this manual features three full- 
length practice exams, one of them a diagnostic test. All exam questions are 
answered and explained. Extensive reviews cover all GED test areas: Writing Skills 
Part I and Part II (essay), Social Studies, Science, Interpreting Literature and the 
Arts, and Mathematics. Illustrations and two-color graphics facilitate students’ use. 
Paperback, $13-95, 960 pp.,ISBN: 0-8120-9196-5 

Pass Key to the GED, 2nd Edition 

Murray Rockowitz , Ph.D., Samuel C. Brownstein , and Max Peters 
This newly revised book is a compact version of Barron’s new full-size 
GED manual. It offers one complete practice GED high school equiva- 
lency exam presented with an answer key, plus extensive subject 
review that covers all GED subject areas: Writing Skills Part I and Part II 
(essay), social studies, literature and the arts, and math. 

Paperback, $6.95, 400 pp., ISBN: 0-8120-2183-5 

To order your copies direct, please send check or money order plus 10% 
for postage & handling (minimum $3.75). NY residents add applicable 
sales tax. 

EDUCATORS: Receive 20% discount when order is submitted on official 
P.O. or letterhead. Free shipping and handling on prepaid orders. 

FOR FAST SERVICE CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800645-3476 Ext. 204, 214, 215 
or ORDER BY FAX: (516) 434-3217 

Barron’s Educational Series, Inc. 250 Wireless Boulevard, Hauppauge, New York 1 1788 
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Merging EDP with the One- 
Stop Career Centers 

by Florence Harvey and 
Katherine Lowndes 



O ne of the changes in voca- 
tional and adult education 
that may soon become a 
reality is a system of One-Stop 
Career Centers. These centers, pro- 
posed by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and currently funded as pilots 
in three states, would provide assess- 
ment and information resources. 

The key ingredient in this design is a 
labor market information system. 
The inclusion of adult education is 
as an additional program, not a core 
one. 

The states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Minnesota have received a total of 
$15.5 million to create One-Stop 
Career Centers from existing assess- 
ment centers that already offer ser- 
vices based on a one-stop model. 

By offering counseling, job 
search assistance and referrals to edu- 
cation and training services, these 
centers would provide access points 
for underemployed and unemployed 
adults. 

Enhancing The One-Stop Model 

To make the one-stop center 
truly “one-stop,” one of the employ- 
ability factors the center staff would 
assess would be the adult’s educa- 
tional skills compared with those 
needed for a desired job. Adults 
without a high school diploma 
should be able to learn of the avail- 
able educational options during the 
one-stop visit. 

When an adult enters a one- 
stop center, basic skill assessments 
and the Official GED Practice Test 
could be included in the assessments 
given on site. The diagnostic test 



portion of the External Diploma 
Program (EDP) would fit nicely into 
the one-stop centers. 

How the External Diploma 
Program Fits 

Already a brokering model that 
refers adults to existing community 
instructional resources, EDP admin- 
isters a math, a reading, and a writ- 
ing basic skill diagnostic test as the 
first step in earning a diploma. Each 
EDP candidate also must have a 
vocational skill, so career diagnostic 
instruments are administered, too. 
When needed, referrals to training 
programs are part of the EDP pro- 
cess. 

Adults without a high 
school diploma should be 
able to learn of the 
available educational 
options during the 
one-stop visit. 



EDP provides each prospective 
candidate with a printed specific skill 
learning recommendation that 
defines the areas in which she or he 
must improve skills. Because EDP 
assesses competencies in a real-fife 
context, the instructional referrals 
can be family or workplace learning 
programs as well as ABE centers. 
When the learning is completed, the 
adult returns to the assessment cen- 
ter for retesting on the specific com- 
petencies that she or he missed the 
first time. 



Retesting offers an advantage 
because it keeps the adult student 
engaged with the career center dur- 
ing training and learning, allowing 
the counselor to track the client and 
to collect accurate pre- and post-test 
data on successful learning experi- 
ences. Once the adult successfully 
completed the diagnostic phase, the 
one-stop center counselor could fink 
the adult with a local EDP program 
or perform an EDP assessment if 
trained to do so. 

The high school level EDP 
assessment involves private appoint- 
ments similar to those used by the 
one-stop assessor. Therefore, with 
EDP training, the existing center 
staff could fit EDP assessments easily 
into their daily schedules. 

Successful documentation and 
demonstration ofEDP’s 65 compe- 
tencies and a vocational skill gives 
the EDP graduate a traditional high 
school diploma and increased 
employability. 

The Education and Training Link 

Twelve states currently offer the 
EDP: Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
North Dakota, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and West Virginia. 

The one-stop assessment center 
concept may be in place now at your 
work site program or through your 
community or technical college 
delivery system. 

If you are involved in any ver- 
sion of a one-stop model in your 
community and want more informa- 
tion about finking EDP with your 
center, contact the External 
Diploma Program at (202) 939- 
9475. 

Florence Harvey is Director and 
Katherine Lowndes is Assistant 
Director of the External Diploma 
Program. 
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House Passes 
Literacy Program 
Cuts 

The House of Representatives 
has passed approximately $17.5 bil- 
lion in budget cuts for the 1995 fis- 
cal year. The recission bill, which 
made it through the House on 
March 16, eliminates remaining 
1995 funding for workplace literacy 
partnerships ($18.7 million), state lit- 
eracy resource centers ($7.8 million), 
literacy programs for prisoners and 
homeless Americans ($5.1 and $9.5 
million respectively), and library lit- 
eracy programs ($8 million). 

A late-breaking floor amend- 
ment restored funding to the 
National Institute for Literacy and 
Tech-Prep programs, which had 
seen all FY95 funding terminated in 
the recission bill that left the House 
Appropriations Committee a week 
earlier. Other lite racy- related pro- 
grams such as JTPA, bilingual pro- 
grams and AmeriCorps face possible 
pull-backs in promised funding as 
well. 

Part of a broad- re aching domes- 
tic spending cuts package put 
together in late February, the pro- 
posal now goes to the Senate before 



reaching President Clinton s desk. 
Observers say that, given the chang- 
ing dynamics on Capitol Hill, it is 
unclear what the bill will look like 
in its final form. The Senate was 
scheduled to mark up their version 
of the recission bill during the week 
of March 20. 

Democrats Top Ed 
Spending Honor 
Roll 

The Committee for Education 
Funding (CEF) released its honor 
roll of top congressional education 
spenders for the 103rd Congress, 
which closed with the end of 1994. 
Senators who ranked most school- 
friendly in the Senate: Bumpers and 
Pryor (AR), Boxer (CA), Dodd 
(CT), Harkin (IA), Mitchell (ME), 
Mikulski and Sarbanes (MD), 
Kennedy (MA), Levin and Riegle 
(MI), Wellstone (MN), Reid (NV), 
Moynihan (NY), Metzenbaum 
(OH), Pell (RI), Matthews (TN), 
Leahy (VT), Murray (WA), Byrd 
and Rockefeller (WV). All are 
Democrats. Member groups of CEF 
include the American Library 
Association, the Internationa] 
Reading Association, America’s 



Public Television Stations, the 
American Association of 
Community Colleges, and the 
American Council on Education. 

For the complete CEF 
Education Honor Roll, which also 
lists House members, and a list of 
Congressional voting records on 
education bills, ^ CEF, 505 Capitol 
Court, NE, Suite 200, Washington, 
DC 20002 ® (202) 543-6300. 




Senator or 




Letters to members of Congress 
should be addressed in the 
following format: 

The Honorable Steve Smith 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Betty Brown 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

U.S. Capitol Switchboard 
(202)224-3121 
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The Lure of Easy Money 

A Tennessee teacher inspires her ABE class to think, write, 
and cooperate... with resources from the local newsstand 

by Kay Ann Sparks-Smith 



TT f you agree that adult learners 

benefit from a reading class based 
J-Lupon the language experience 
approach, then I have a set of lesson 
plans worth the investment! 

With a minimum of resources, 
the adult basic education instructor 
can offer students a new way to use 
their reading, writing and communi- 
cation skills while working with 
their peers. The payoff will be 
increased skills and, maybe, a few 
bucks to boot! • 

The Hook 

Do you have bright ideas? Do 
you do something that makes life 
easier for you? Would you be willing 
to share these ideas with thousands 
of others if someone paid you twen- 
ty-five dollars to do it? 

Several magazines will pay for 
nifty ideas, neighborly projects, par- 
enting tips, organizing hints, et 
cetera. I sometimes send in my own 
ideas to various magazines and I’ve 
reaped several small checks in the 
mail. 

I decided that my students 
would get just as excited about the 
possibility of a check in the mail. I 
began to think of the many ways 
that the lure of easy money would 
pay off toward individual student 
goals in the areas of reading, writing, 
expression, thinking skills, and even 
math! This was truly an enticing 
project! 

As I had hoped, once I intro- 
duced the idea, my students were 
anxious to run the 32 cent risk and 
share their ideas with the populace. 



We really had fun with this project 
and we continue to set aside a group 
writing time whenever a student 
announces, “I thought of an idea.” 

The following is a step-by-step 
description of how I carried out this 
project with my Level I ABE stu- 
dents. 

The Set Up 

Introducing the project was easy. 
I asked my students approximately 
two weeks in advance of the final 
lesson to think of the small things 
they do every day, but that they do 
in some unique or different way. Did 
they have a cooking tip or a cleaning 
hint? A way of doing something that 
made fife easier? 

I didn’t tell them why I brought 
pages torn from magazines into class. 
The pages were from magazines that 
offered to pay for ideas and hints. I 
selected ideas that matched different 
students’ reading and vocabulary or 
interests. Then I circled with red 
marker a tip that had been sent in 
and published. 

Each student was asked to read 
aloud the article circled. For exam- 
ple, one student, a construction 
worker, read a hint about wetting 
the tip of a nail before pounding it 
into a dry wall. When he comment- 
ed, “Duh I asked him to read the 
other box that I had circled at the 
bottom of the page. There he dis- 
covered that the author of the hint 
had literally “hit the nail on the 
head” with a one hundred dollar 
payment from Family Circle® maga- 
zine! 



Around the room we went. My 
students read tip after tip from ordi- 
nary people who were sharing their 
ideas and were reaping the payoff. 

We read from Women's World®, 
Family Circle ®, Healthy Kids®, 

Family Fun®, and several other mag- 
azines. 

Once you begin looking for 
these columns in magazines, you 
will find many examples. You’ll find 
good results if you check out 
women’s, parenting, cooking, sport- 
ing and other specialty magazines. 
Most require a two or three sentence 
description of the hint. A box 
included somewhere on the page 
will give the details of how to send 
in the hint. 

Next we made a fist, on a large 
sheet of paper, of each of the maga- 
zines that offered to pay for our 
hints. We fisted the price paid and a 
brief description of what sort of 
hints the editors seemed to like. 

At this point, I felt strongly that 
we needed to discuss the possibility 
of rejection. I asked my students if it 
were a sure bet that they would get 
published and paid. I did not want 
them to think this was money in the 
bank. Collectively we agreed that all 
that was at risk was a stamp or even 
just a postcard. 

I began to think of the many 
ways that the lure of easy 
money would pay off toward 
individual student goals in the 
areas of reading, writing, 
expression, thinking skills, and 
even math! This was truly an 
enticing project! 



The Plan 

Many students were eager to 
share their ideas. Each member of 
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the class got an opportunity to 
describe his or her great idea. Some 
of the ideas were wonderful! 

I selected ideas that matched 
different students’ reading and 
vocabulary or interests. Then I 
circled with red marker a tip 
that had been sent in and 
published. 



In describing them, we broke 
the ideas down into two parts. In 
Part One we stated the problem. In 
Part Two we laid out the solution. 

As a class we selected an idea to 
target first. One creative mother 
found a way to make her litde girl’s 
tights last longer by painting runs 
with like-color nail polish. This idea 
seemed to easily fit into our two- 
part pattern. 

On the board I wrote: “Part 1: 
Problem” and “Part 2: Solution.” 

Together we filled in the blanks: 
“My litde girl’s tights seem to run as 
soon as she puts them on.” “I make 
them last longer by painting the run 
before it gets too big with nail polish 
that matches the tights in color. 
Using the matching color nail polish 
really covers up the run!” 

The class helped to refine the 
wording, spelling, grammar and 
punctuation of the letter. The simple 
statement formula soon had every- 
body buzzing with ideas. 

The Send-Off 

We had the most fun selecting 
the magazine that would receive our 
tip. As we consulted the long fist 
we’d compiled of all our possible 
recipients, a lengthy debate began to 
develop. Most men in the class 
believed the tip should go to the 
highest-paying magazine. The 
women, on the whole, thought the 
tip need to match the market. In the 
end, the women won the argument 
and we voted to send the tip I’ve 



described above to a women’s maga- 
zine that pays twenty-five dollars for 
each idea published. 

Once that was decided, we read 
that the tip needed to be sent in on a 
postcard. This was great because we 
had just completed a lesson using 
postcards to write to a state for 
tourist information. 

Each student whose idea had 
been selected to send to a magazine 
copied the idea from the board, 
included his or her address and other 
information as requested by the 
magazine, addressed the card and 
sent it off. 

We had the most fun selecting 
the magazine that would 
receive our tip. As we consulted 
the long list we’d compiled of 
all our possible recipients, a 
lengthy debate began to 
develop. 

The Sting 

We are still waiting to see 
which ideas have been accepted. It is 
exciting to have something to expect 
from the letter carrier. And wouldn’t 
it be reinforcing if the lesson paid off 
in more ways than one! In the 
meantime, however, we’ve all 
learned about the power of prob- 
lem-solving ideas, words, teamwork, 
and the other ways writing can pay 
off. Best of all, everyone has agreed, 
if we get any money, we’ll order up 
pizzas for the class! 

Kay Ann Sparks- Smith is an 
Adult Basic Education instructor 
living in Kingsport, TN. 



ABE, ESL 
Students Enjoy 
Simple Poetry 
Technique 

Kathy Yearick, an adult educa- 
tor in Wilmington, Delaware reports 
that she has found fun and success 
with a “system” for poetry writing. 
The idea, she says, is “simple and 
stresses basic English skills” and she 
finds it effective for ABE and ESL 
classes. 

Kathy asked her students to 
write a poem by following a formu- 
la: Line 1 had to be a noun; Line 2, 
two adjectives; Line 3, three verb 
forms; Line 4, two short statements, 
questions, etc. Below is a sample of 
her students’ work: 

Birthday 

Bigger, older 

Growing, changing, thinking 

Wrinkles are coming. Sad! 

— Weiling Deng, China 

Moon 

Dark, amazing 

Changing, thinking, reminding 

Full moon makes me think. 

Family far away. 

— Tie Fang, Japan 

Portions of this story were 
reprinted with permission from 
Synergy, Delaware’s adult 
education community newsletter 
(Winter 1995). 



Submit to Items l 

Do you have an idea or lesson to share? GED Items 
wants to print articles written by you, our readers! 

For more about how to submit your article, refer to page 
13, column 3! 
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Test Security Depends on Awareness and Continuing Training 



Can you answer the following questions without consulting your 
Examiner's Manual? 

1. Secure test materials must be inventoried 

a. immediately upon arrival from GEDTS 

b. before and after each testing session 

c. every month 

d. a, b, and c 

e. a and b 

2. Which of these statements is correct? 

a. Test forms are rotated yearly 

b. One testing center may loan secure materials to another center. 

c. Testing centers may destroy damaged test booklets. 

d. Examiners and proctors may copy test booklets. 

e. None of the above 

3. A test is considered compromised if 

a. a package containing test booklets is lost or tampered with 

b. a package containing answer keys is opened in the mail room 

c. a page or pages are lost from a booklet 

d. a test battery is not accounted for at the end of the contract year 

e. all of the above 

(Correct answers at end of story) 



T he answers to these questions 
may seem elementary to 
you. In fact, we hope that 
they do! Test security is perhaps the 
most vital factor Examiners can con- 
trol in maintaining the GED Tests as 
a “measure of excellence.” We can 
create the finest measurement of 
high school-level ability, but it 
means nothing if the answers to the 
questions are widely available. 

Each year when you receive 
your order, serial-numbered batter- 
ies and keys are issued to your center 
alone. These materials are checked 
back in by serial number at the end 
of the contract year. 

By following inventory proce- 
dures, you will gain a sense of con- 
trol over the test materials. For 
instance, suppose that the inventory 
prior to a test session indicated no 
irregularities but in the inventory 
immediately after the session, you 
find a page missing from a test book- 
let. The procedure has just made it 
possible for you to track the source 
of the compromise immediately. 

Maintaining a test log (see 
Appendix 15a of the 1993 Examiner's 
Manual) will give you a record of 
which examinees have used which 



booklet and when. Also remember 
that checking for missing pages by 
using the fan method is well worth 
the extra time it takes. Fan out the 
pages of the booklet and look for 
the black blocks along the outside 
margins — a missing block indicates a 
missing page. 



A variety of materials are avail- 
able from the GED Fulfillment 
Service to provide guidance on test- 
ing center operations. The most 
recent video, “The GED Examiner: 
Test Security Depends On You” 

continued on page 1 4 



SIMPLE.. .FAST.. .EFFICIENT.. .ACCURATE 

PUPIL ACCOUNTING SOFTWARE 

SPECIFICALLY FOR YOUR IBM OR COMPATIBLE PC 

EASY TO USE 

GEDREC - Version 2. 1 Examinee Record Keeping & Reporting System for GED Test Centers 

A simple to use menu driven program that stores the necessary examinee demographics, test results. State and Provincial mini- 
mum scores, a table of raw and standard scores for all versions of the tests, GEDREC compiles and prints a wide range of re- 
ports including the annual GEDTS "Official Report of Test Results" and the "Official Report of GED Test Results and Application 
for Certificate of High School Equivalency". 

STUREC - Adult Education Record Keeping & Reporting - ABE (GED) Version 

STUREC - Adult Education Record Keeping & Reporting - High School Completion Version 

These programs are menu-drtven for ease of use. They will store the necessary demographics and other student data to provide 
a wide range of reports for efficient program management, plus Federal and State reporting. Single user and network versions 
are available for all programs - demo disks and complete user manuals are available for all programs at $35.00 per program. 

r MicroData> 640 Romence Road, Suite 212, Portage, MI 49002 

[ SYSTEMS, Ltd. J Voice: (616) 327 - 1505 Fax: (616) 327 - 8266 
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continued from page 3 

right answers” (p.6). The secret to 
the Internet’s rapid ascent is this: by 
connecting networks worldwide, it 
provides access to databases, libraries, 
interpersonal resources, and other 
materials that can provide the right 
answers. 

This article was excerpted from the 
ERIC/ AC VE Practitioner File 
series. For information about 
ERIC/ AC VE and its resources , 

I: ericacve@magnus.acs.ohio- 
state.edu or mite ERIC/ AC VE, 
1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, 

OH 43210-1090. 

Related story on page 1 6 
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mailing address 
telephone number 



internet address 



Sources 

Eisenberg, M.B., and Ely, D.P. “Plugging into the ‘Net.” ERIC 
Review 2, no 3 (Winter 1993): 2-10. 

Gates, R. “The Culture of Net Navigation.” Electronic Library 11, nos. 
4-5 (August-October 1993): 335-345 (EJ 471 089). 

Germain, J.M. “ERIC Goes Internet.” Online Access (January-February 
1994): 50-61. 

Giguere, M. “The Internet: A Selective Annotated Bibliography of 
Print Materials.” Education Libraries 17, no. 2 (Summer 1993): 13-20 
(EJ 469 142). 

Harris, J. “Networked Information Location Tools: Gophers, Veronica, 
Archie, andjughead.” Computing Teacher 21, no 1 (August-September 
1993): 16-19 (EJ 469 255). 

Krol, E. The Whole Internet: User's Guide and Catalog, 2d ed. Sebastopol, 
CA: O’Reilly & Associates, Inc., 1994. 

LaQuey, T. Internet Companion Plus. Reading, MA: Addison- Wesley, 
1993. 

Levine, J.R., and Baroudi, C. The Internet for Dummies. San Mateo, CA: 
IDG Books, 1993. 

Related story on page 1 6 



Tak® a ID'S® ©M'S ®{F 
©1© Ma® [F®air 

Convince every student that he or she can pass the GED Mathematics 
Test with The GED Institute’s two VCR introductory tapes: 

Start-up Tape 1 : The Fastest Way to Prepare for the GED 

Math Test 

Start-up Tape 2: The Calculator You Can Use on the GED 

Math Test 

Featuring 22-year veteran GED 

instructor Chuck Herring, these tapes reduce students' fear by teaching an 
overall preparation strategy, showing students how to reason through basic 
types of problems, and explaining numerical relationships in a lively, memorable 
way. The tapes are the first of twelve 30-minute tapes that will help speed your students 
through the math test before they get discouraged. 

Buyers are licensed to reproduce 10 copies of each tape per year. The two start-up tapes are $150.00" 
plus $10.00 shipping and handling. Washington State residents add 8.2% sales tax. If not satisfied, return the 
tapes within 30 days and we'll cancel your invoice. 





©irdteir 

The GED Institute, 5062 1 1 7th Avenue SE, Bellevue, WA 98006 

Phone (206) 643-9630, FAX (206) 747-6948 Federal id : 91 -0996819 
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We're working to improve GED/fems! Help us to give you more of what you want by 
responding to the following survey. 



Please rate the the following on a scale of 1 to 5, where 5 is “Excellent” and 1 represents “Needs 



Improvement” 


Excellent 




Fair 




Needs 












Improvement 


Overall appearance 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Readability 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Overall content 


5 • 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Please rate the regular feature sections on their usefulness to you, where 5 represents “Very Useful” and 


represents “Not Useful”. Please mark 3 if you 


find the column somewhat useful 


or if you 


find it 


interesting, but not directly useful to you in your work. 










Very 




Somewhat Useful/ 




Not 




Useful 




Interesting 




Useful 


From the Director 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Teaching Tips 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


External Diploma Program Update 5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


GED Graduate Story 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


For GED Examiners 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


News and Notes 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Legislative Update 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


How important is it to you to hear 


news about the GED 


program in the following contexts? 




Very 




Somewhat 




Not 




Important 




Important 




Important 


Research 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Technology 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Teaching 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Policies 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Staff Development 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Disabilities 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Specific Learning Disabilities 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Professional Issues 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Test Development 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Employers 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


GEDTS Operations 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



Please provide any additional comments: 



Are you (please mark): O a Teacher O Testing Staff O a Program Administrator O Other 

Return to: Lisa Richards 

Editor, GED/fems 
GED Testing Service 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036-1 163 
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COABE Slated for June 

The Arkansas Association for 
Public Continuing and Adult 
Education hosts the Commission on 
Adult Basic Education 1995 
National Conference June 6-9, 1995 
in Litde Rock. 

Offerings will include pre-con- 
ference institutes and approximately 
200 concurrent sessions on various 
topics of interest to professionals and 
volunteers involved in public, pri- 
vate, college, business and industry, 
and basic skills instruction for adults. 
® 1995 COABE Conference 
Office, 1504 Caldwell, Conway, AR 
73032 ‘B* (501) 336-9930 

Philly Technology Conference 
Meets in August 

The annual Adult Literacy 
Technology Conference will be held 
August 4 & 5 in Philadelphia. The 
theme of the conference this year is 
“Alternatives for Literacy: 
Technology for Today Sc 
Tomorrow.” Co-sponsored by the 
National Center for Adult Literacy, 
Drexel University’s Office of 
Computing Service, and the 
Philadelphia Mayors Commission 
on Literacy, the conference will fea- 
ture multiple strands, from basic 
how-tos to sophisticated technology 
solutions, to help attendees learn 
about what is possible, what is prac- 
tical, what others are doing. 

For more information contact 
Tom Andrzej ewski or Chris Hopey 
® NCAL, University of 
Pennsylvania, 3910 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104-3111. ® 

(215) 898-2100 fax (215) 898-9804 
/.* andrzejewski or 
hopey@Hteracy.upenn.edu 



Legend 



mailing address 
telephone number 



/.* internet address 



'96 Laubach Conference Comes 



Submit to /terns! 



to Portland, OR 

The Laubach Literacy Action 
1996 Biennial Conference will be 
held June 13-16, 1996 in Portland, 
Oregon. The Pre-conference dates 
are June 12-13. ® Janet Hiemstra, 
Director of Conferences, Laubach 
Literacy Action, 13210 Jamesville 
Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, NY 
1321 (315) 422-9121 Ext. 283. 

Popcorn Magnate Backs 
Lifelong Learning 

The makers of Orville 
Redenbacher popcorn are offering 
$1,000 scholarships again this year to 
25 students aged 30 and over who 
wish to pursue a college education. 

The Second Start Scholarship 
Program is especially intended for 
adults “who are making dramatic 
‘second starts’ in their lives.” 

More than 10,000 people 
applied for scholarships in 1994. 
Applications will be accepted from 
March 1 to May 1 for scholarships 
for the 1995-96 academic year. 

Applicants must submit a 500- 
word essay, demonstrate financial 
need, and enroll in full- or part-time 
studies leading to an associate, bach- 
elor’s or advanced degree. ® Self- 
addressed stamped envelope to 
Orville Redenbacher’s Second Start 
Scholarship Program, P.O. Box 
39101, Chicago, IL 60639. 

Volunteer Network Fights 
Censorship 

The Intellectual Freedom 
Action Network (IFAN) works to 
fight censorship through volunteers 
who attend school and library board 
meetings, write letters to newspaper 
editors, and organize resistance to 
censorship on a local level. 

For membership and activity 
information ® Donna Reidy, 
Office for Intellectual Freedom 
(312) 280-4221 



GEDItems wants to print articles 
written by you, our readers! Stories 
about people who have earned their 
GED diploma are welcome — as are 
research studies, teaching tips, stories 
about workplace preparation pro- 
grams, and other GED-related 
issues. We will make every effort to 
feature appropriate articles con- 
tributed from the field whenever 
space permits. 

Articles should be approximately 
700 words (2-3 pages of typed, dou- 
ble-spaced copy) and accompanied 
by a clear photograph or diagrams. 
Items requires written permission 
from the author(s) and from the sub- 
ject^) of the article or photo prior 
to publication. 

Send your article to Lisa 
Richards, Editor, GED Items, ® One 
Dupont Circle, Suite 250, 
Washington, DC 20036-1163 
® (202) 939-9490 



LARGE PRINT 



GED Prep Materials 

The Key To Success 
For The Visually Impaired 
Adult Student 



Every program can now have a 
LARGE PRINT set of GED Study/ 
Practice/Exercise or Comprehensive 
Review Books. 



LRS (Library Reproduction Service) 
provides LARGE PRINT versions of 
all GED preparatory materials. 

Each LRS large print reproduction is 
an exact copy of the regular edition, 
with the print from 2 to 4 times the 
original size. The patented LRS 
"Full-View" format keeps the type 
large, yet the book size small for 
optimal ease of use. Page numbers, 
paragraph layouts and graphics re- 
main unchanged to facilitate instruc- 
tion and learning. 

Each LRS large print reproduction 
is custom made in cooperation with 
the publisher. These reproductions 
can be made from titles selected 
from the LRS catalog, or from your 
own program's materials. 

For a list of available Large Print 
GED materials, or for further informa- 
tion, call LRS toll-free 

1-800-255-5002 



o 
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continued from page 10 
comes with a set of inservice activi- 
ties Examiners can use to train new 
staff or as part of a refresher course. 
The inservice activities are free of 
charge when ordered separately. In 
addition, Section 10 of the 1993 
GED Examiner’s Manual contains 
quizzes and other awareness-building 
activities. 

For more information, consult 
Sections 4.3-3 - 4.3-7 and 10 of 
the 1 993 GED Examiner’s 
Manual. 



Coned answers: 

I. [ d), 2. la I, 3. (e ). 



continued from page 5 

Record Exam (GRE) on computer, 
there can be security risks to deliver- 
ing the tests on computer. “As we 
work to develop the next generation 
of tests,” says Sireci, “these will be 
issues to explore ” 

Its unlikely that a computer edi- 
tion of the tests will completely 
replace the printed tests within five 
years. However, examinees who use 
computers at work or home, or in 
the adult learning experience may 
be the candidates most comfortable 
with such a test format. 

A Mouse's Life for Me 

The rapidly expanding use of 
information exchange tools such as 
the Internet and other computer- 



based resources portend extensive 
changes in the ways we communi- 
cate as well as in how we learn. 

Imagine getting a detailed 
answer within the day instead of 
waiting for a letter to arrive, or pass- 
ing on a spur-of-the-moment idea 
to a colleague in another time zone. 

Information of all sorts — from 
the trivial to the profound — is avail- 
able by computer. Such resources 
can provide support and stimulation 
to teachers, to learners, and to their 
children. Want to know what made 
Letter mans Top Ten List last night? 
No need to stay awake or set the 
VCR. Its available on computer. 

And so is Stephen Hawking s 
most recent paper on the nature of 
the universe. 



Boost Visibility with GED Public Service Announcements (PSAs)* 

PSAs are an excellent way to spread the word about the GED testing program and the GED Hotline telephone service. , ^ 
The following radio and television PSA tapes are available: , , t , .... , . , v 4 

□ 3/4 inch format PSA videotape featuring: Bill Cosby, President Clinton, Sen. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, and" «... § 

ivl .. Waylon Jennings. ($30.00) (item no.. ,25 1011 ), $ 4 ^ V ■ • * • '• 

□ VHS, format PSA videotape featuring: Bill Cosby, President Clinton, Sen. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, and Waylon '• 

j .. Jenning$tX®20i0Q):- {item-no^25ll'008)^ ^ •#* 4 * &.'■*■« ** *• ••••'•• 

□ Audio tape featuring: Anne Murray, Sen: Ben /Nigh thorse Campbell, Waylon Jennings, Bill Cosby, and Vikki Carr. 

■ - ($5.00) (item ,, ho#251009)^ M ^ ****** <**"+ * * * * 

□' ' Audio tape featuring: W aylon J enriings , Bill Cosbyr arid Vikki Carr. ($5.00) (item no. 251010) 

Ship to: ; 

Name, Title - 



1 .'f, '4'"' "',4 

f>. - ... ' If ' 1 



1 ".i# .... yv.' ; • .•‘.f- ^ '* 



Institution -a- t ^ 

' Address" '* v '' 






.J iiVft#" ' 'HW 1 ■ «i'V - v 



City, State or Province, ZIP or Postal Code . 
Daytime Telephone ■ww.-uv, 



y»f- ■' #,• 



Enclosed is my - *0 check 1 '"-' 1 ^ 0 money order 1 " 0 purchase order no. 7' 

Please charge my Visa or Mastercard • v " ; ' ", 



Name on Card . 



Signature: _ 



Shipping and handling (U.S. and Canada)— free up to $ 4.00 ; $2.50 on orders of $5.00 to $9.99, $4.00 on orders totalling $10.00 to 
$19.99, $5.00 on all orders of $20.00 and more: • * 

To order, coll (301 ) 604-9073, FAX (301 ) 604-0158, or write: 

The GED Testing Fulfillment Service 
; PO Box 261 

Annapolis Junction, MD 20701 
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Introducing the GED Preparation System from South-Western 




IF 


With South-Western’s 


As you’d expect, there’s a 




GED Preparation System, 


preparation book for each of 




you’ll find significant 


the five GED Tests: Writing 


1 


differences that make it better 


Skills, Social Studies, Science, 




for you and your students. 


Interpreting Literature and the 



Arts, and Mathematics. 
Building on this solid 
foundation, we added these 
features to make our program 
different — and better. 



y ihat makes it different, 
makes it better 




• Four distinctive sections 
make each book more 
flexible for individual study 
and classroom situations. 



Make a connection 
with your students’ 
worlds with 
“ Connections ” — a 
unique section of full- 
color, high-interest 
activities that link 
lessons to real-life 
themes such as nature, 
employment, family 
life, and technology. 



• Unique full-color 
“Connections” section in 
each book helps your students 
discover the links between 
lessons and their lives. 



* Pull-down menus and 
comprehensive graphic 
reports put the student in 
control and teach real - 
world software skills. 



South-Western’s 
software is available 
as a set or separately 
for each of the five 
GED test areas. 



• Opportunities for group 
learning activities throughout 
promote communication 
and skill mastery. 






GED Advantage 
software offers 
the most 
interactive, 
motivating 
approach 
to GED 
preparation 
available. 



Together, these features 
make South-Western’s GED 
Preparation System different 
— and better. And that can 
make a world of difference for 
your students. 

To order the GED 
Preparation System, call 

1 - 800 - 824-5179 

SOUTH-WESTERN 




Unique GET) materials integrate the demands of the 
GED Tests with learners’ real-life skill needs. 
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Address Unknown: Don’t Let it Happen to You! 



J ust like regular addresses, e-mail 
addresses are made up of a com- 
bination of elements that direct 
the message to the correct person 
and place. In a regular address, if you 
make a mistake or omit an element 
(such as the zip code), your mail is 
still likely to arrive at its destination. 
In e-mail addresses, however, the 
computer will not forward a message 
unless it is addressed exacdy accord- 
ing to the address elements. For this 
reason, you must be very careful to 



make no errors when using or giv- 
ing out e-mail addresses. 

A ll parts of the address are sep- 
arated by a period. There are 
no spaces. If a space is need- 
ed the underline (_) is used. Some 
addresses are upper/lower case sensi- 
tive but others are not. When in 
doubt, type the address exactly as it 
was given to you or try using all 
upper or lower case letters rather 
than mixing them. If your message is 



undeliverable as addressed, generally 
your network machine will tell you 
and you can check to see if you 
entered it correcdy. 

This article was excerpted from the 
ERIC/ AC VE Practitioner File 
series. For information about 
ERIC/ AC VE and its resources, 

I l ericacve @m agnus. acs.ohio- 
state.edu or ® ERJC/ACVE, 
1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, 

OH 43210-1090. 



ericacve@magnus.acs;ohio-state.edu is the e-mail address for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, and Vocational Education. '' 



tf '«!» ■ >(;" 



\y'' ■’¥' • 

-#• 



ericacve 



•’'"4 ^" .hw . . . 

= t m .the person or organization the message is gomg to 



@ ., !r & separates the person/ organization from the place 

magnus.acs = » - the machine or network to which the message is going 
• ^olud-state'^ 1 " ,li -"' , ^ IL, ' ; the institution or the place for delivery 
1 ^ type of institution (common ones are edu for education, gov for govern- 

" , lsi ment, and com , for commercial businesses) *, * 

„ ■■ irt-': * w* "■ ' ' "S:"' ' •" "w 1 '- ■ • ««■ f - " i, r • • ^ " "* ' ' ' 
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GED Grad is Navy’s Top Man 



Admiral Mike Boorda will 
accept GEDTS’ Award of 
Special Recognition at the 
1995 annual GED 
Administrators’ Conference 
in Washington, DC. 

O ften called the “Sailors 
Admiral ” Admiral Mike 
Boorda is the first enlisted 
person to earn the Navy’s top lead- 
ership position. In April 1994, he 
was named Chief of Naval 
Operations (CNO). As CNO, he is 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and responsible for 479,000 
active-duty sailors and another half a 
million reservists. 

At a time when debate over role 
and budget seems to be the only 
consistent feature of the Department 
of Defense, Admiral Boorda has 
been lauded as an innovative, 
dynamic leader who has the skills 
and vision to chart the Navy’s 
course into the next century. 

“ People who get 
nontraditional starts are not 
good or bad; they just need a 
chance to get on the track to 
success. ” 

— A dm. Mike Boorda 



Born in South Bend, Indiana, 
Admiral Boorda grew up 50 miles 
outside Chicago. Like many other 
GED graduates, Mike Boorda did 
well in school. He participated in 






Admiral Mike Boorda, Chief of Naval Operations (center), talks with crew members of the 
USS Kalamazoo while visiting Norfolk, Va., in May 1 994. 



football, baseball, and track. When 
football season ended in the fall of 
his junior year, he left. He was 16. 
“I needed to get a job,” he says. “So 
I did.” 

About a week later, he enlisted 
in the Navy. It was in the months 
following boot camp that Admiral 
Boorda started brushing up for the 
GED Tests. He earned his GED 
Diploma in the year following his 
enlistment. After rising to petty 
officer first class, Admiral Boorda 
applied to become a commissioned 
officer under the Integration 
Program, which was later discontin- 
ued. He earned his commission in 
1962 and began serving in a series of 
increasingly important positions in 



surface warfare as well as personnel 
and training. He subsequendy 
attended the U.S. Naval War College 
and earned a B.A. from the 
University of Rhode Island in 1971. 

In November 1991, Admiral 
Boorda received his fourth star and 
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